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supper, and confessed he occasionally hit her. He also told the 
psychiatrist, “I don’t want a friend and I don’t like to talk to peo- 
ple.” When asked if he preferred the company of boys or girls, he 
responded, "I dislike everybody.” 

Hartogs’s diagnosis was “personality pattern disturbance with 
schizoid features and passive-aggressive tendencies. Lee has to 
be seen as an emotionally, quite disturbed youngster who suffers 
under the impact of really existing emotional isolation and depri- 
vation, lack of affection, absence of family life and rejection by a 
selfinvolved and conflicted mother.” 66 Although Hartogs thought 
he “was quite clear” in emphasizing Oswald’s potential for vio- 
lence by “the diagnosis of passive-aggressive,” he did not explic- 
itly state it since that would have mandated institutionalization. 
Instead, he recommended that Oswald be placed on probation so 
long as he was under guidance, preferably from a psychiatrist.* 
The New York Domestic Relations Court considered Hartogs’s 
diagnosis serious enough that it assigned a probation officer to 
Oswald and tried for the next nine months to find appropriate 
treatment for the disturbed youngster. Meanwhile, Lee was at 
his ninth school, P.S. 44. On several occasions, Marguerite re- 
fused to bring him to court, claiming he had returned and 
adapted well to school. Instead, his grades were low, sometimes 
failing, and comments from his teachers noted he was quick- 
tempered,” “constantly losing control,” and “getting into battles 
with others.” 66 Oswald refused to do his homework or salute the 


•Many of the critics ignore Hartogs’s testimony. He is not even listed in 
books written by Mark Lane, Josiah Thompson, Jim Garrison, John Davis, 
Robert J. Groden and Harrison Livingstone, Robert Blakey, Henry Hurt, 
David Scheim, or David Lifton. Among the few who mention the tests, Jim 
Marrs disingenuously says: “The results were essentially inconclusive. They 
showed him to be a bright and inquisitive young man who was somewhat 
tense, withdrawn, and hesitant to talk about himself or his feelings.” 
Harold Weisberg tells of the tests but does not quote any of Hartogs’s con- 
clusions. Sylvia Meagher, in her acclaimed book Accessories After the Fact, 
writes, “There is, then, no basis in any of the available medical or psychiatric 
histories for allegations that Oswald was psychotic, aberrant, or mentally 
unsound in any degree." Meagher’s conclusion is contradicted not only by 
Hartogs but also by two Soviet psychiatrists who evaluated Oswald after his 
failed suicide attempt in Moscow in 1959 (see page 51). K' t ^ r 
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was a committed Communist. On other occasions, Oswald lec- 
tured McBride about the “virtues of Communism,” how “the 
workers in the world would one day rise up and throw off their 
chains,” and he often praised Khrushchev. 91 At times, he encour- 
aged McBride to join the Communist party with him. McBride 
once accompanied Oswald to his apartment, and there Lee 
“seemed quite proud” to have library copies of Das Kapital and 
the Communist Manifesto . 92 Years later, Lee’s Dallas friend 
George de Mohrenschildt asked him, “Who told you to read the 
Marxist books?” Oswald bragged, “Nobody, I went by myself. I 
started studying it all by myself.” 93 * Oswald also later confirmed 
to a correspondent. Aline Mosby, that he had studied Marxism 
from the age of fifteen, when an elderly woman in New York 
handed him a pamphlet about the Rosenberg case. 94 But he said it 
was not until he arrived in New Orleans that he discovered Das 
Kapital on a library bookshelf. “It was like a very religious man 
opening the Bible for the first time,” he recalled. “I continued to 
indoctrinate myself for five years.”** 

In July 1956, Marguerite and Lee moved for the twenty-first 
time since his birth. Expecting that Lee would join the Mar ine 
on his seventeenth birthday, she decided to return to Fort Worth. 
In September, Oswald enrolled at Arlington Heights, his twelfth 
school. For a few weeks, he sporadically attended classes before 
dropping out. He bought his first real gun, a Marlin bolt-action 
.22 caliber rifle, which he later sold to his brother, Robert. 96 He 
also continued devouring library books about Communism. 
Within days of leaving school, he wrote a letter to the Socialist 
Party of America and announced, “I am sixteen years of age and 



Convinced his work for Cuba vtfas gaining the attention of na- 
tional leftist leaders, Oswald was encouraged to embark on a new 
gambit. Having read only a week earlier about anti-Castro mili- 
tants and their armed training camp, raided by federal agents 
across the river from New Orleans, Oswald was ready to infil- 
trate the "enemy.” On Monday, August 6, he walked into a 
Cuban-owned general goods store, Casa Roca.* Behind the 
counter was the co-manager, Carlos Bringuier, a twenty-nine- 
year-old Cuban lawyer who also was the New Orleans delegate 
for the anti-Castro Cuban jStudent Directorate. Casa Roca served 
as the Student Directorate’s unofficial headquarters, as well as a 
general clearinghouse for Cuban activities in New Orleans. Brin-, ^ 
guier was explaining the Cuban fight against Castro to two fif- ' 
teen-year-old Americans, Philip Geraci and Vance Blalock, when 
Oswald walked up to them. Geraci recalled that Oswald asked, 
"Is this the Cuban exiles’ headquarters?” 5 ** 

— “He started to agree with my point of view and he showed real 
interest in the fight against Castro," recalled Bringuier. "He told 
me that he was against Castro and that he was against Commu- 
nism.’’ 8 Then Oswald requested some literature, which Bringuier 

‘Also on August 5, the Soviet embassy notified Marina that her request to 
enter the USSR had been forwarded to Moscow for processing. And un- 
known to the Oswalds, that same day, the FBI interviewed his landlady, 
Jesse Gamer. She confirmed he was in the city. At that point, the New Or- 
leans FBI office became chiefly responsible for Oswald. Special agent Milton 
Kaack was assigned to the matter. 

**ln his address book, Oswald had three addresses listed on the same 
page with Carlos Bringuier’s name: 117 Camp, 107 Decatur, and 1032 
Canal. Harold Weisberg claimed the first address was a formal-dress shop 
and the Becond did not exist. He then juggled the numbers and determined 
that if Oswald had meant 107 Camp and 1 17 Decatur, that would lead to two 
anti-Castro militants. It shows the extent to which some will speculate. In 
fact, Weisberg searched the addresses when he helped Jim Garrison in hiy 
1967 investigation. Instead, a review of 1963 records reveals there is no mys- 
tery or mixup. 117 Camp was the Hispanic- American Discount House, 
owned by two prominent Cubans (it was only a dress shop when Weisberg 
saw it years later). 107 Decatur was Bringuier’s Casa Roca. 1032 Canal was 
at the comer of Canal and Ramparts, the New Orleans Discount Center, 
owned by a Jewish Cuban. The addresses were part of Oswald's efforts to 
discover the headquarters of the Cuban exiles. 
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Convinced his work for Cuba was gaining the attention of na- 
tional leftist leaders, Oswald was encouraged to embark on a new 
gambit. Having read only a week earlier about anti-Castro mili- 
tants and their armed training camp, raided by federal agents 
across the river from New Orleans, Oswald was ready to infil- 
trate the “enemy.” On Monday, August 5, he walked into a 
Cuban-owned general goods store, Casa Roca.* Behind the 
counter was the co-manager, Carlos Bringuier, a twenty-nine- 
year-old Cuban lawyer who also was the New Orleans delegate 
for the anti-Castro Cuban Student Directorate. Casa Roca served 
as the Student Directorate’s unofficial headquarters, as well as a 
general clearinghouse for Cuban activities in New Orleans. Brin- 
guier was explaining the Cuban fight against Castro to two fif- 
teen-year-old Americans, Philip Geraci and Vance Blalock, when 
Oswald walked up to them. Geraci recalled that Oswald asked, 
“Is this the Cuban exiles’ headquarters?” 5 ** 

“He started to agree with my point of view and he showed real 
__ interest in the fight against Castro,” recalled Bringuier. “He told 
me that he was against Castro and that he was against Commu- 
nism.” Then Oswald requested some literature, which Bringuier 

‘Also on August 5, the Soviet embassy notified Marina that her request to 
enter the USSR had been forwarded to Moscow for processing. And un- 
known to the Oswalds, that same day, the FBI interviewed his landlady, 
Jesse Gamer. She confirmed he was in the city. At that point, the New Or- 
leans FBI office became chiefly responsible for Oswald. Special agent Milton 
Kaack was assigned to the matter. 

“In his address book, Oswald had three addresses listed on the same 
page with Carlos Bringuier’s name: 117 Camp, 107 Decatur, and 1032 
Canal. Harold Weisberg claimed the first address was a formal-dress shop 
and the second did not exist. He then juggled the numbers and determined 
that if Oswald had meant 107 Camp and 117 Decatur, that would lead to two 
anti-Castro militants. It shows the extent to which some will speculate. In 
fact, Weisberg searched the addresses when he helped Jim Garrison in his*- 
1967 investigation. Instead, a review of 1963 records reveals there is no my? 
tery or mixup. 117 Camp was the Hispanic-American Discount House, 
owned by two prominent Cubans (it was only a dress shop when Weisberg 
saw it years later). 107 Decatur was Bringuier’s Casa Roca. 1032 Canal was 
at the comer of Canal and Ramparts, the New Orleans Discount Center, 
owned by a Jewish Cuban. The addresses were part of Oswald’s efforts to 
discover the headquarters of the Cuban exiles. 
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